happy ending to the play is not quite convincing. It is arbitrary
and accidental; but in a fable-play nothing can be improbable
or unconvincing.
In the previous Historical Plays, Shaw takes his Positive Characters
to the edge of death. But in St. Joan he subjects her to the final
test of the faggots and the flames. She is introduced into the
play as an able-bodied country girl of seventeen or eighteen,
respectably dressed. But the peasant girl is a ** genius," " a saint "
and " a born boss/' as Shaw describes her in his preface to St.
Joan. In his preface to Caesar and Cleopatra, he describes her
as a half-witted genius. Helped by the miracles, she carries every-
thing before her till she raises the seige of Orleans. Squire Baudri-
court refuses to see her and asks his steward to throw her out.
The latter replies that he may not do so because:
The Steward*
No, Sir; we are afraid of you; but she
puts courage into us.1
.At Chinon, she tackles a more difficult task. She puts fight into
the Dauphin, which is more than any one else could do:
Joan*
Thou must fight, Charlie., whether thou
will or no. I will go first to hearten thee.
We must take our courage in both hands:
aye* and pray for it with both hands too?
The Life-Force Worshipper Joan admonishes the Dauphin:
Minding your own business is like minding
your own body:.............../ tell thee it is
God*s business we are here to do: not our
own?
1,   Saint Joan* p. 964, 3UI
2,   St. Joan, p. 975. La.
3,   Ibid, p. 975, Lc,
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